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This is July 25", 2005, and we’re interviewing Stella Demas 
and her son, George Ballis. We’re interviewing people about 
their experiences in Sacramento and also about their lives in 
Greece before they came to Sacramento, and I’m wondering, 
were you born in Greece? 

Yes. 

Where did you grow up in Greece? 

In the country. We’re Pan Arcadian. It’s in Tripolis in a 
village outside in Tripoli, is about one hour away from Tripoli 
to a village, and the name is Palandriom. 

We’ll have to look up the spellings of those. Can you tell us a 
little bit about your family in Greece? 


My family include my mother and father, my mother’s brother 


and sister. My father was only one child. He didn’t have any 
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other brothers or sisters. My father spent more time in the 
United States. He comes to Greece and then he leaves, and he 
came to the Second World War. They give him a choice if he 
wants to serve the United States or serve to Greece, and he 
preferred to Greece. So he went in, serve one year, and then 
after he got through, he came back to the United States. But 
those days, there wasn’t very much. It was depression. There 
wasn’t very much money that he can make. The reason he 
came to the United States to make some money to pay for a 
house he built, but he didn’t. 

What did he do in the United States? 

He works in mines, coal mines. They bring in coal, and he 
works in California and he works in Chicago. Mostly the last 
part of his life, he spent it in Chicago because they have a lot of 
friends there. 

But when I came to the United States, 1940, he was in 
Chicago and I stayed with him one week, we stayed, and then I 
left for California. He stayed for a while to Chicago, and then 
he went back to take care of my mother, because she was pretty 
old, too. 

She stayed in Greece? 


Yes. She never want to come to the United States. 
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Did the rest of your family come to the United States, or did 
they stay? 

No. Just my father. 

Then you came over? 

Yes, well, I got married. My husband was here in the United 
States. He came back to Greece to get married, and he married 
me and we came to Sacramento. 

Can you talk a little bit about growing up in Greece? 

Growing up, it was lonely because my father was in the United 
States and my mother was busy working, and I was just shift 
back and forth to the relatives, to my aunt, to my grandmother. 
I had a grandmother, which was my father’s—my grandfather 
was my father’s uncle. It wasn’t a really grandmother, but we 
called her Grandmother. I was with them all the time because 
my mother was busy, busy with raising different things. He 
makes different things and sell to make money to pay the 
house. Yes, it was rough. 

How large was the town where you grew up? How many 
people lived there? 

About a hundred and thirty families. 


Can you talk a little bit about the school where you went? Did 


you go to school? 
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The school I went to up to half of the fourth grade and I 
couldn’t learn the multiplied, and I quit in the middle of the 
fourth grade. It was very tough because we had lot of kids. 
We have about forty children from six years old to twelve 
years old, and the big ones, they were running the school. 
They were rough boys. It was tough. 

What did you do when you left school? Did you work at 
home? 

Help my mother. I worked right along with my mother at the 
farm, raising vegetables, wheat, corn, beans. My mother sell 
all those to make money. 

Did she sell those at a local market, or would people come to 
your farm? 

No, we take it to the Tripoli. To market, yes. 

Actually, Palandriom was eight miles out of Tripoli. She says 
an hour, but that’s walking. 

Walking. Now five minutes. From the village to the town, it 
takes about six, seven minutes with bus. 

Yes. I’m going there next month. 


They improve a lot. They got water, running water at homes, 


which we had to lug it then from one, two, three blocks away, 
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put it on our backs and take it to the house. Now they’ve got 
everything, got lights, water, just like here. 

When you took the beans and other produce to the market, 
would you walk? 

Oh no, we have a horse. We carried it on a horse. 

How many times would you go to the market? 

Once a week to buy or sell or buy stuff that we don’t have; 
meat, oil, cornmeal, coal for burning. 

So you continued to work at the farm. For how many years did 
you do that? 

When I was twenty, yes, and then I got married and left with 
my husband and came to Sacramento. Five years later, he died, 
and I had him [points to George Ballis], three and a half years 
old. I remarried about a year later, which it was blessing, 
because my second husband had business and he was well-to- 
do, and raised three kids more, three children. 

Your first husband, why did he come to the United States? 

He was another roundabout. He came over to make his fortune 
and go back to Greece and live like a king. When he’d get a 
few bucks, he’d go back and then back and forth. 


Most of the European people, it was just like a Russian or 


Yugoslavian or Italians or everybody. They want to come to 
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the United States. They think they’re going to make money, 
but then times come which was hard here and you can’t make 
money. You make a dollar a day, you know how far it goes, 
and a lot of them, they were fortune to make it. A lot of them 
didn’t. So that was reason they come to the United States. 
Everybody, they think they’re going to make fortune. 
The big story there, if she can tell it, is that when he went back 
to marry her, he had a stroke before they were married. He 
was twenty years older than she was. He had a stroke, she still 
married him, and they came to the United States with him as a 
very sick man. Because in those days, you’re talking 1929, 
1930, a guy has a stroke, if he survives it, he’s never going to 
be the same. 

So that’s the bigger part of the story, the courage that she 
had to face at that point. You’ve got an opportunity to leave a 
small village where there was absolutely no future, marriage or 
otherwise, to come to the United States, but you’ve got a 
husband, you know you love him, etc., he’s about ready to die, 
which he did five years later. What do you do? It’s your 
choice. She can tell it maybe a little better; I don’t know. 


It isn’t that I wanted to come to the United States for making 


the money; it was I just wanted to get away from Greece 
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because it was hard work, and my dream was, because my 
friends teas coming here, I wanted to do the same thing. 
Peer pressure. 
Everyone wants to go someplace else to change. 
Well, Greece especially. That’s why their population has 
stayed at ten million for ten million years. They all leave. 
Politician or entertainers. America has a problem; the children 
won’t leave home. They stay and stay and stay. He says we 
don’t have that problem here in Greece. Once they get 
seventeen, eighteen, they leave the country. 
Anyway, the story is, everybody wants to go away. The kids 
now here, eighteen years old, they want to get out, they want to 
fly. They think it’s easy, but it isn’t. It isn’t. 
No, it’s not easy. That’s true. 

What was your first husband’s name? 
Angelo. Then in Greek it is Evangelos. 
In the United States, what kind of work did he do? Was he 
able to work here? 
He was partners with Greek friends in Los Angeles. 
He owned a shoeshine company. 


Shoe polish company. 


Olympic. It’s still in business. 
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It’s still around. Their sons runs it in Los Angeles. 

They gave her, what, two hundred bucks when he died. 

Then when he left, he came to Sacramento, he opens a store, a 
shoeshine, a shoe repair, and hat cleaner, and he was doing the 
hat, the men’s hat cleans, cleans them and blocks them. 
Everybody wore a hat in the thirties. 

Everybody wears hat then. 

In the twenties and thirties, all men, you couldn’t walk out the 
door without a hat. 

It was on Eighth between J and K. You know where the Bank 
of America? 

Yes. 

It was right there. They tear all this down and build the Bank 
of America. 

So he opened a store for the Olympic Company? 

He was in business. But when we came, the rent was so high 
and it was a depression, 1930. 

Not too many people were getting their shoes shined and hats 
blocked. 


You couldn’t pay the rent that they used to because it was 


depression. You didn’t make no money, so he shut it down, 
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and he worked for somebody else as a hat cleaner, cleaning 
hats. 

Cleaning hats, shampoo, is that it? 

No, hats. 

They clean it with gasoline, and they have a machine that dries 
it and then blocks it. 

Cleaning all those hats, with felt, rolled felt and so forth, and 
then he. .. . well, you’ve seen it. Every man, I’d say, at 
eighteen, went to work, you wore a hat. 

So it was a big business then. 

Then it was. 

Back then it was. Now the only guys who wear hats are the 
ones that [inaudible]. 

Was it hard for you to leave Greece? You wanted to leave, but 
after you left, did you miss it? 

Yes. I didn’t want to leave my mother, but you have to. It was 
hard, very hard. 

Were you able to visit Greece after you left? 

I couldn’t. I had four kids, no money. There’s no money. | 
mean, you can’t take four kids, four children, to go to Greece. 
You need the money to go. 


But after. 
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DEMAS: But after marriage his father, and the children got married and 
we went to the service, the other ones, they were married. I 
went seven times to Greece. 

CASTANEDA: Your first husband died in about 1935? 

DEMAS: 1935: 

DEMAS: "36. 

CASTANEDA: _ That must have been hard for you. 

DEMAS: Yes, it was. It was very hard, very hard. 

CASTANEDA: | Did you want to stay in Sacramento at that time, or did you 
think of going someplace? 

DEMAS: I have friends that I moved in with them that I didn’t have to 
pay rent, and then my husband that I married, he used to 
deliver bread. He had a bread—on Twelfth and H. 

BALLIS: He had the store on Twelfth and G. 

DEMAS: He remembered when he had delivered bread for me. When 
my husband died, he was trying to locate where I was living. 
So then he offered marriage, and I married him. 

CASTANEDA: What was his name? 

DEMAS: Pete. Peter Demas. 

BALLIS: Petro. Both of those, Petro and my father, Angelo, were 


instrumental in starting this church in the twenties. Their 


names are in the books. 
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You must have joined the church after you arrived. 

Yes, oh yes. We were members ever since we join in when I 
came with my first husband. Then when he died, we were 
members to this church ever since. 

She was married in the church at Sixth and N in 1937. 

I was married in Greece with the first husband, but the second 
husband I married on Sixth and N in the old church. 

Can you talk about the church, describe the church? 

It was beautiful. I think it was beautiful, only it was in the 
wrong place, because the neighborhood was kept like some 
places here, they get down, and it was not big enough. But we 
enjoy it. These kids went to Greek Sunday school faithfully 
every Sunday. Papa says, “I don’t want to go to church.” You 
know how men, they don’t want to go to church. 

I says, “You’re going to church with us. We’re going to 
have to take the kids,” and we take them every Sunday for 
Sunday school, Greek school. 

How did you enjoy that? 


It was wonderful. 


He was a gentleman. He was helpful. 
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I was altar boy from when I was about six years old until I was 
about twelve, and then in the choir. So that church at Sixth and 
N brings back some beautiful memories. 

Like Penny [Kastanis], she’s still in the choir. 

How many members were in the church in the thirties when 
you first... 

There weren’t too many people; about a couple hundred. We 
didn’t have to pay a big salaries like now. We pay whatever 
the church makes to the priest. Yes, but now, you promised 
you’re going to pay so much to the priest from the beginning. 
It’s so much bigger now. 

Yes. 

I guess you had a lot of friends within the community who had 
also come from Greece. 

Yes. We’ve lost a lot of friends. 

All the children had godfathers nearby, so she had a large 
extended family. 

I was yesterday to the church. A friend of mine died just forty 
days, and they had the service. So many friends, they come 
over to talk to me, and they say, “We remind of the people we 


lost,” because I’m ninety-five and they die seventy, seventy- 


five, eighty, and I have a big memory of losing friends. 
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Lost all of her sisters, Martha Demas, Thula Demas. 

Yes, my best friends. 

Best friends. They were the three, the three soldiers at one 
time. 

Could you talk about some of the people in the thirties and 
forties and maybe fifties who are important in the church that 
we should remember? 

Well, it was the president, who was Tony Legatos, that he built 
the church. He was the leader of the church in this year. There 
were a lot of priests exchange. I cannot remember all the 
names. We were friends with one of the priest’s nephew that 
he brought here from Greece. His name is Ted, and his last 
name is Phillips, I think. 

Father Phillips, and he’s still preaching. 

Father Phillips. He was a friend, the same age. 

School age. 

And we take him to the ranch. We take him to the ranch. We 
have a combaro, what do they call it, godparents. We were 
godparents to their daughter, and they have a ranch. So every 
week we go out to have a good outing and the kids can play 


with the ducks and the horses and the cows, and we go out 


there and we took Ted with us. 
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He’s still a priest. 

It was a joy. 

That was the .... 

Yes, the combaro. They’re combaro, godparents to my 
younger son, and he has four boys. We visit them a lot. We 
had a good relationship with a lot of old people, but they’re 
gone. 

So the church was really the center of the community. 

The center, yes, the center. We’d meet every Sunday. We’d 
see our friends. We’d talk to each other. In fact, all the 
women around here now, because I’m the oldest one, says, “Hi, 
cutie, darling,” how this, “You’re amazing.” I say, “I’m not 
amazing. I’m not amazing. I’m just like anybody else.” 

And they say, “Yes, you are. You are old and you’re 
doing, you’re still walking,” and we have fun, yes, with our 
friends. 

Would people speak in Greek? Was there an attempt to keep 
the culture going? 
Well, we talk Greek, but I got Americanized. I talk American. 


But the priests in the thirties and the forties insisted on the 


entire service in Greek only, no English. We couldn’t speak 
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any English in church for years. Then, finally, I guess in the 
fifties, they started bringing a little bit. 

Because we liked to have the kids understand. They have to 
understand, because they don’t understand. He don’t talk 
Greek neither. Neither the other ones, just a little bit. 

So with the second generation, you have to have English 
because people don’t understand. 

Sure, sure. And all the kids, when I was young, they gather 
around me because I was talking English. They liked that. 
They understand. Because we talk in Greek, they don’t 
understand. 


Were you involved with the church? 


Not that much, but I help whatever I can. Like the festival, we 


make sweets, and I’m there to do anything. 

She ran the arts, the relics of the church for years at the 
festival. 

Father Dogias is, I think, the most years that he served. 
Yes, he’s the longest priest we’ve ever had. 

It’s about twenty-five, thirty years. 

We used to go through priests like toast. 


He’s a good priest. We like him. We love him very much. 


But he’s retiring this month or next month. 
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DEMAS: Yes. We have a new one now. 

CASTANEDA: Were they having the festival when you came in the thirties? 

BALLIS: No. 

CASTANEDA: When did that start? 

DEMAS: They didn’t have any. They have picnics. We used to go to 
Helvetia Park. You ever heard of it? 

CASTANEDA: Helvetia Park, yes. 

DEMAS: We used to go. At one time it was a father that had seven kids, 
and he left two of them by taking the rest of them. When they 
come to Sacramento, he says, “Where are the girls?” From 
Helvetia. But her godfather was there, and he brought them 
home. It was a lot of fun. 

BALLIS: Do you know where Helvetia Park is? 

CASTANEDA: No. I’ve heard of it. 

BALLIS: It’s on Garden Highway towards Woodland about seven or 
eight miles. 

DEMAS: It’s close to the river. 

BALLIS: Right on the river. Right on the river. There used to be a big 
hall for dancing and stuff like that. The concessions they’d set 


up. It was a wonderful time. Those were wonderful times. 


DEMAS: We'd bring our lunches. 


1/7 


BALLIS: Have you been to the Easter picnics . . . . where is it? Up north 
here. 

CASTANEDA: No. It wasn’t, no. 

BALLIS: You haven’t been to those? 

CASTANEDA: No. Where are those located? The Easter picnics? 

BALLIS: They have them up in the north area. What’s the name of that 
little town? 

CASTANEDA: | So, the festivals, when did they start again? 

BALLIS: The festivals didn’t start until the fifties. 

DEMAS: They started later. 

CASTANEDA: | They would have them at the church, or sometimes at the 
church? 

BALLIS: Sometimes. The first ones were held, I think, in Sacramento. 
They were held in downtown. 

DEMAS: Culture. For about three years I ran the place, have all the 
culture things. I used to donate things. I mean not donate, lend 
them, to put it in display. 

CASTANEDA: | So there would be art and food and... 

DEMAS: Yes. 


CASTANEDA: With a lot of people from the community? 


DEMAS: Have you ever been there? 
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Oh yes, Ihave. When did they move to the Convention 
Center? 

Maybe like fourteen, fifteen years ago. 

Before the Convention Center, they were— 

We had it here. I wash dishes and pots and pans, do a lot of 
things. I wish I was young to do it again. 

Do you still go to the festivals yourself? 

Oh yes. I didn’t go last year because I was feeling bad. I had 
an operation, and so I didn’t. 

Tell us more about your family. 

My family wasn’t large in Greece. I only was the only child, 
and when I got married and had my children, you know how 
many I have now? 

How many do you have now? 

I have eighteen great-grandkids. 

Do you really? Eighteen? 

Eighteen. 

Twelve grandchildren. 

Twelve grandchildren. 

Eighteen great-grandchildren. 


Eighteen great-grandchildren. 


Soon to be great-great-great. 
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And you have four children? 

Yes, four. 

So George, and can you tell us about the other ones? 

George and Pete and my daughter Bessie, the next, and my last, 
the baby, Louie, he’s fifty [66]? 

Sixty-five. Pete’s sixty-eight. 

I can’t keep up. 

Very big family. They must be all over the place, I imagine. 
No. See all the pictures I got up. On the dining room, the front 
room, it’s like a studio, and I have friends, I put them there, 
too. 

So you were busy, very busy. 

Yes. 

Let me ask how did you see the Greek community change from 
when you arrived? 

Very much, very much. It changed and the old people die, but 
the old people still, some of them are still alive, and they keep 
up the friendship, the custom, everything. They still do. 

Do you see the younger people interested in keeping the 
custom, too? 


ALCS. view. Mey are, 


Except for a few. 
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DEMAS: Some of them just pull away because circumstances, you 
know. They married American girl or American boy. They 
don’t like the way of the Greek church, and they pull out. But 
they come back again. I have a grandson, he’s been married 
two times. He’s going to get married now the third time, but 
they still love the church. 

BALLIS: He wants to get married in the church. 

DEMAS: His wife is American. She’s going to be baptized August the 
sixth at the church. 

CASTANEDA: | The church building, the one on N Street, changed what year? 
Do you remember the year? 

BALLIS: Fifties. 

CASTANEDA: | Fifties, when you had the new church. 

BALLIS: We moved into the hall. Yes, the church was 1950, yes, 1951. 
Right. We moved into the church in 1951. 


CASTANEDA: | That’s Alhambra and F Street? 


BALLIS: Yes, 

DEMAS: My home was built 1939, and that church was built five years 
later? 

BALLIS: °51,Mom. They built the hall. In 1950, we were in the hall. 


Then the next year we moved into the church. 
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Let me ask about cultural activities, dance groups. Wasn’t 
there a dance group? 

Yes, they tried to keep the modern dance, group dance. Almost 
all the dances, the old dances, too. But they go for the modern, 
the kids. They’re cute. We used to go to a lot of them. 

What was the most difficult transition coming from Greece to 
the United States? What did you notice most? 

The language. The language was hard, but with me, I don’t 
know why it was easy. I even learned how to read in English. 
I can write, but I can’t spell. That’s my problem that I have a 
hard time. That’s why I don’t write, because I’m afraid if I 
miswrite it, there won’t mean anything. So I don’t write. 

Is there anything else about the Greek American community in 
Sacramento that you think is important? 

There was a lot of things happened between their growing up. 
Just like any nationality, they making fun of you. But I don’t 
think it’s that bad now. 

There was some prejudice? 

Yes, prejudice. 

Oh yes. 


Everybody has a prejudice. Like I ran beer joint for a while 


because we bought it from Pete, and he didn’t do very good. 
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So I ran it for about a couple months till I sold it. They make 
so much fun for the Polish people. Prejudice. And I feel bad 
about it, because it’s not fair. 

Bar talk. 

Where was that located? 

That was Folsom Boulevard and 59". 

When was that? 

In the seventies. 

His name is Keating. He has a son, he runs a boat repair—a 
building, and it was a grocery store. I think that the little store 
is still there. 

Probably. In a little shopping mall. 

Like a little business, yes. 

Did you run any other businesses? 

I was running; everybody was calling me Mom. I run it for 
about two or three months, and then I sold it. The guy that 
bought it, he left it, so I got it back. So I ran it back again till 
we sold it again, because I sign for five years’ lease. And I 
have to pay the rent or run it or sell it or I have to pay the rent 
anyway. SoI did. I got rid of it till the lease ran out, because I 


had to pay about five hundred dollars a month. 


Let me just change the tape. 
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[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
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I want to go back just briefly when you talked about the 
prejudice. Did Greek children go to Greek school? Where did 
you see prejudice? 

They call him “dirty Greek.” 

Who called him that, just people? 

He had a fight. 

Always, you’re at school and, you know, everybody was of 
some ethnic background, Polack, Irish, and we had Japanese, 
too, but Chinese, so forth. But Greek, anytime someone said 
Greek, it was always in that kind of a tone that said it wasn’t 
nice. So it happened. 

He had fights because they call him dirty Greek, pile of grease, 
all kinds of stuff, kid stuff, but they didn’t tell me. They didn’t 
tell me. If they tell me, I would do something about it, but they 
didn’t. They fight their own battle. 

But you also have the community so that you have people who 
are friends and family. 


Yes. 


BALLIS: 


CASTANEDA: 


BALLIS: 


DEMAS: 


BALLIS: 


DEMAS: 


BALLIS: 


DEMAS: 


BALLIS: 
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There were a lot of Greeks that were very close. In school in 
the same grade there were three other Greek children in 
grammar school, high school, junior high school, and high 
school. 

What schools did you go to? 

I went to Marshall Grammar School, which is two blocks up 
the road. 

Just a block away. They come home for lunch. 

Sutter Junior High, which was on 19" and K at that time. 
Then junior high. 

I said that. 

Yes, just about two or three blocks away. 

Each time there was a parent-teacher conference, I had to go 
with her to make sure that she understood what the counselor 
or the teacher and to interpret what she said to the teacher. So 
it made it easier, and she learned a lot of English from her 
children, from me, then Pete, then Lou, and Bess, of course. 
That’s where she learned most of her English. 

We tried to talk to them Greek, home, but soon as they had 
learned they go to school, they come home, they talk among 


themselves their English, and you can’t do that anymore. I talk 


to them Greek, they talk English. 


BALLIS: 


CASTANEDA: 


DEMAS: 


BALLIS: 


CASTANEDA: 


Most of the households in Sacramento, if you went to their 
homes, and they all talked Greek in their homes, the father laid 
down the law you talk Greek, not English. They were pretty 
strong-willed. 

They didn’t know how valuable is to know two or three 
languages. Now they do, but when I raised mine, oh, my, 
Louie, my youngest, he says, “What do I want Greek for? I 
live now in the United States. I don’t need the Greek.” I had 
to fight with him. But now he says, “I wish I knew.” 

Do people speak Greek much today? 

American-born, they don’t have everything, and so they’re 
afraid. They’re afraid. 

Well, no. My nephews are learning Greek now. Her grand 
children, they talk to me in Greek, and I’m going .... 


I have a grandson, no, great-grandson, that he made up his 


mind he’s going to learn how to talk Greek. I have a card that 


he sent me in Greek. He wrote it himself, and he talked Greek 
fluent. If they wanted to learn, they learn. If they want to. But 
if they don’t want to, you can’t make them. But it’s nice to 
know. It’s good to know a lot of languages. 

Were there particularly strong leaders of the Greek community 


over time? Were there a few people who sort of stood out? 


DEMAS: 


CASTANEDA: 
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DEMAS: 
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DEMAS: 
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Yes, there are. 

Could you just mention them briefly? 

Mr. Legatos, you mentioned him before. 

Yes, he was a good leader. And the priests are helpful because 


they make speeches and they tell the kids and they also— 


[Enter Louis and Marilyn Demas. Louis is Stella Demas’ son 


and Marilyn is Louis’s wife. ] 


I’m the baby of the family. You can keep going. 

This is my baby. Like I was telling you, he was fighting me. 
He don’t want to learn Greek. 

Well, now I do. 

Then there’s my granddaughter. There’s all the family. They 
all come in. If there’s one didn’t come, the other one would be 
here. 

You can answer. Who are the leaders here? 

Who has been strong leaders in the Greek community? 

Now? 

Over time, yes. 


At one time it was Legatos. 


We already mentioned that. What about Eugene? 
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[Discussion with overlapping voices] 


L. DEMAS: In the fifties, it was Tony Legatos. He was very influential. 
After that, as the Greeks started going to college and owning 
businesses and there was less, and so the leaders of the 
community would go from year to year. In a lot of ways, the 
leaders of the community is because we’re a Greek Orthodox 
community and they were led by a parish council and you 
would have different presidents from year to year. Since 
Legatos, I don’t think there was anybody. 

M. DEMAS: Did anybody give him a copy of the booklet out of SAMCC? 
They have their ethnic studies and they have a Greek ethnic 
study. I have a copy of that. If you want it, I can give it to 
you. 

CASTANEDA: _ Do you know Pat Johnson? 

DEMAS: yes. 

CASTANEDA: | I talked to her. They had The People of Sacramento, the CD. I 
have that. I don’t have the ethnic. 


M. DEMAS: This is Kenneth Goode 


[Overlapping voices] 


BALLIS: 
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Legatos used to dominate the church. Since then, George 


Johnson dominated it. 


[Overlapping voices] 


L. DEMAS: 


CASTANEDA: 


L. DEMAS: 


As the community developed, a lot of it was a reflection of the 
wealth. So Legatos had a lot of money. Johnson had a lot of 
money. After that, as the income levels rose up, then you had 
more spread-out leadership. Like right now, as my brother 
mentioned, Angelo Tsakopoulos, he’s got a lot of money and 
he has a lot of influence in the community because he uses his 
money ..., but people are not as willing to follow. There are 
some people that will— 

Do you want me to turn it off? 


Turn it off for a minute.... [Recorder turned off] 


[Interview resumes] 


L. DEMAS: 


Within the church, you’ve got other church groups which like 
the [unclear] the friends of the poor and do charitable good, 


and then we’ve got the Senior League and we’ve got a lot of 


different things. But then what the continuity is, and it still 
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revolves around the church, you’ve got like the Romalian Club, 
you’ve got the Greek American Progressive Association, the 
American Hellenic Professional Association, which is a Greek 
fraternal organization. But my mother was a Pan Arcadian, 
that’s an area of Greece, and they have a group here. But they 
all use the church. They meet in the church. So we stay 
unified in a lot of ways for our culture. 

BALLIS: It’s a social club. 

CASTANEDA: _ So the church continues to be the center. 


L. DEMAS: The church is still center. 


[Overlapping voices] 


DEMAS: Penny Kastanis ... she likes not to tear the church down. She 


wants to keep the church. They tried to have a little bit of .... 


[Overlapping voices] 


DEMAS: They try to do the right thing, and I’m with them. I don’t want 


to tear the church down. It’s a good place. 


L. DEMAS: But you understand that this the mother church, this is the first 


church, you know, we used to be on Sixth and N Street, and 


CASTANEDA: 


BALLIS: 


L. DEMAS: 
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then we moved here in the fifties. Now we have an Elk Grove 
church, and now we have one in Roseville. They just did the 
groundbreaking. As people start to move out and as more and 
more older people here, you know, like I’m still a young 
person in comparison, but the church will have less and less 
influence. But still, like we have the food festival downtown. 
The people that come and support it and help and work in it are 
from Roseville and from Elk Grove and from everywhere else, 
and so there’s a combination of religion and culture that keeps 
it going. So I don’t see it diminishing. 

Is there much interaction with the San Francisco community? 
No. 

Not much. The Bay Area church is more or less they’re 
together. Like here when we get together, like we were at St. 
Anna’s, which is in Roseville, and St. Anna is supposed to be 
the grandmother of Jesus. That was Mary’s mother. They just 
had a relic. But where we go up there and support there, so 
there’s an interaction between the communities all the time, 
between Roseville. Then when they have things like that, the 
priests usually come from Modesto and Stockton and those 


areas, so those connections pertain to local central valley 


churches. So it has to do with basically geography. 


CASTANEDA: 
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There’s more of a connection between the central valley area. 
Yes, down in Modesto. 

Bishop Anthony used to be the only real connection between 
the Bay Area and Sacramento. 

In Reno there’s a church in Reno, too? 

The other thing is, there’s getting more interaction between the 
Orthodox churches in the area, like the Serbian orthodox 
church out on Sunset, and they have a church in West 
Sacramento and Antioch. I don’t know if you know about the 
Orthodox church, but we’re divided into jurisdictions, and so 
ethnic jurisdictions and that’s something that’s not supposed to 
be, but that’s a different story. In other words, it’s canonically 
not proper to have more than one bishop in a city. These are 
extensions from the ethnic churches in Europe, but in a lot of 
cases we’re starting to see it. Like when the Serbians will 
come to our festivals and we’ll go to theirs and we’ll go to their 


services, and then we have a lot of time joint services. 


[Overlapping voices] 


M. DEMAS: 


You’ve got a few people like John Demas and Pete 


Pandelopoulos and Sammy Manolakis, they all say, yes, we 


L. DEMAS: 
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have money, but we don’t know if we have a whole basis of 
people who have that money, and they don’t quite have, they’re 
not in there long enough to have quite the respect of Legatos, 
Tsakopoulos, and all those guys. So you do have the young 
and the old, and there’s a dichotomy there. 

It’s Greeks are very stubborn, and so that’s one thing that 
probably keeps us together. 

You’ re joking. 

I always tell people there’s a difference growing up ethnic and, 
you know, how to do trade a lamb’s brain, oregano sandwich 
for a peanut butter sandwich? Or they say, “What’s that 
hanging from there?” “Oh, it’s squid tentacle.” It’s 
interesting, because we grew up, my brother and I, we grew up 
in two worlds. We grew up Greek and at the same time we 
grew up American. We had our foot in both things. So it’s not 
an easy mix. 

How do you deal with that sense of identity? 

Little House on the Prairie, that’s part of my heritage. 
African’s history, black history, slave history, it’s all part of 


my heritage. But my foot, my culture, is Greek. So you have 


them both. Most Greek Americans buried here .... 
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L. DEMAS: Theodore had to go to the daycare center meeting for our 
granddaughter, and they were talking about how you have to 
have a child around the kitchen table, and you don’t talk 
around the table and all this. All of a sudden, the woman gets 
up and she says, “And you definitely don’t argue around the 
table.” I looked at my son, my son looked at me, and we tried 
not to laugh. The lady says to my daughter-in-law the next 
day, “I don’t know what it was, but your family almost died 
laughing when I said no arguing at the table.” That’s where 
they gather to argue. That’s the place where the whole family 
gets and lets it all hang out. That’s when we’re home at the 
table. 

DEMAS: What I wanted to say is that all the time the people, the Greek 
people, they try to be leaders to lead the people, what to do at 
the church, to gather them, to get them, they have to be a 
leader. Now there’s too many and there’s not too many want 
.... They all want to agree more or less. 

L. DEMAS: We’ve all got business sense. On our parish council you’ve got 
people that are mortgage brokers, you’ve got restaurant owners 
like Sam Manolakis, you’ve got painting contractors, you’ve 


got everybody there is to run a business, so they don’t need a 


strong leader. 


BALLIS: 


L. DEMAS: 
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Wasn’t Pandalopoulos a painting contractor? 


Yes. He was. You know he was, don’t you? 


[Overlapping voices] 


DEMAS: 


M. DEMAS: 


DEMAS: 


BALLIS: 


M. DEMAS: 


Mr. Andrews, he was a president, but he wasn’t a leader. 

Mrs. Andrews, wasn’t she a leader in AHEPA? 

Mrs., no. 

Frank Andrews from Roseville had the automobile dealership. 


Then there was one in Davis who owned Davis Chevrolet. 


[Overlapping voices] 


M. DEMAS: 


DEMAS: 


M. DEMAS: 


DEMAS: 


Then there was Mrs. Pappas. She had three daughters. Not 
related to John. 

You forgot more than I did. 

Did you tell him how when your husband died, Angelo, and 
you lived with ...? I know they weren’t big in the community, 
but when her first husband died, they took her in so she didn’t 


have to go back to Greece, and these are marvelous things. 


There weren’t too many leaders. 


aD 


[Overlapping voices] 


DEMAS: 
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CASTANEDA: 
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Now, later, everybody’s ideas, they get to the meeting and they 
exchange ideas, what’s going to be. They don’t have any 
anyone that I know that is... 

There is some dead-hand control from Angelo, because he 
throws his money around. Usually like he’ll give you 
something if you do this...and sometimes .... 

I’m glad you’re doing this. 

I don’t want to overstay. But I asked them the same question. 
How have you seen things change generally when you grew up 
here in the Greek community? Are there certain trends? 

In a lot of ways, you know, the people here, the Greeks are 
more like the Greeks in the 1920s. They came here and they 
preserved their cultures and morals, how they existed in Greece 
when they left Greece. And in Greece, as you know, it’s now 
part of Europe, and they’ve changed, and so the newer 
immigrants are actually different. We don’t have as much 
immigration anymore. In other words, it’s more of a 


preservation of how cultural life is in Greece a hundred years 


ago, except we have modern appliances. 
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I hope you’re wrong. I’m going to Greece, and if the people 
there are like the people in Sacramento, I’m going to hate it. 
No, no, they’ve changed. An example is they took Germans 
and took them to Russia and then they moved to North Dakota 
and all that. They’re more German two hundred years ago. 
You couldn’t recognize them. They’re light-years away from 
what the modern German society is. So a lot of the old ways 
have been preserved and revered. 

At the same time, my mother-in-law and father-in-law wanted 
their children to be American, and you have to learn English, 
you have to be American, you have to fit in with the 
Americans. Now our children, on the other hand, they want 
their Greek identity. My son is changing his name back to 
Diamadopoulos, so for the identity. I don’t know what my 
granddaughter .... 

Tell him no. No, I regret now that I don’t have my Greek 
name. 

Exactly what I was... 

I would prefer to be known as Louis Diamadopoulos. 

It’s my identity. 


My name is Louis Demas. 


I like it. 
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Exactly what I was going to say is then it was different because 
we try to establish. We had to have a leader. Now we’re more 
established here. Then we don’t have to have somebody to 
lead us. Exactly. 

We have one family whose name is Kufasimes, and the son of 
Kufasimes here. Before World War II, he changed his name to 
Kaufman because he wanted to fit in better. That was not the 
best move. [laughter] 

I don’t want to change my name back to what it was in Greece, 
because I lose a letter, B-a-l-i-s, instead of B-a-1-l-i-s. 

No, you gained a letter. 

No, I gained a letter by coming here. 

There was no B in Greek alphabet. It’s not beta, it’s vita, and 
in order to make a B you have to put the equivalent of an M 
and a P together and that’s a diphthong and that means B. 
That’s why we’re talking about he’d gain a letter if he changed 
it to Greek. 

No, no. I lose an L. 

You lose an L? Then you come out the same. 

And first-generation kids had a lot less restrictions because 


they didn’t know what was going on. You had a lot of men, 


you talked to them .... 
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BALLIS: The first-generation kids here had it tough. 


[Overlapping voices] 


M. DEMAS: [They started] shoe shines and they built that and they made 
their kids go to college. Now our kids say, “If you want me to 
go to college, I’ll go to college,” you know, but it’s not the big 
deal it was for the second generation. We had 20 percent of 
our church were attorneys, 20 percent. 

CASTANEDA: | That is a high percentage. 

M. DEMAS: I’m just saying everybody went to school. You were either a 
doctor or a dentist or an attorney. 


CASTANEDA: | That also shows the importance of business connections, too. 


L. DEMAS: Networking. 
BALLIS: And 40 percent of them are restaurant owners. 
M. DEMAS: Yes, but most of them started with a little diner or a chair in a 


barbershop, you know, just very [inaudible]. 
DEMAS: You’re hungry. 
CASTANEDA: No, thank you. I don’t want to take too much of your time. 


We’re collecting, basically, recollections and memories of 


people about how the community has developed over time. It’s 


ag 


for the church, and a copy of the interview will go to the 
church. 
I'll just turn off the recorder. We can talk more. Thank 


you very much for the interview. 


[End of interview] 


